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By MonTAGUE GLASS 


‘i a fact is that you’ve got old-fashioned 
ideas, Spirinova,’’ said the impresario Spirinoff 
to his wife Madame Spirinova, the distin- 
guished ex-prima donna of the Harkow opera. 
“You still consider that with a _ beautiful 
face and a fine figure, you understand, a 
singer should ought to have a voice. This 
is a big mistake and could cost us already 
money.” 

“‘Sdetzo!”? Spirinova exclaimed, and her lip 
would have curled contemptuously except that 
several years before, when the beauty parlour 
business was as much in its infancy as motion 
pictures are today, she had been unsuccessfully 
treated by the electric needle for a black mus- 
tache. Hence her lip could no longer curl even 
though her mustache could. However, she 
possessed large, black, and expressive eyes, and 
with these she contrived to wither her husband 
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with one indignant glare. ‘What you know 
about singing!” she said. 

Spirinoff shrugged his shoulders. “And also 
you told doch the father that in six months I 
could make her fit to give already an appear- 
ance at the Metropolitan,” she continued. 

“Well, what would I tell him?” Spirinoft 
protested. ‘‘Ain’t he got a big garment busi- 
ness, and believe me, Spirinova, there’s singers 
at the Metropolitan which sound like they was 
trained by much worser teachers than you.” 

‘‘Sdetzo!” Spirinova exclaimed again. ‘Well, 
if I am such a rotten teacher, Spirinoff, maybe 
you would like to pay from your own pocket 
we should hire it one of them fakers from up- 
town he should give the girl lessons. Send her 
also candy and flowers, Spirinoff, and take her 
by high-priced restaurants to lunch also. What 
do: 4. cavte ?”’ 

Spirinoff raised his right hand in the gesture 
of a toastmaster requesting silence for the 
speaker of the evening. He failed to obtain 
it, however, and it was not until Madame Spiri- 
" nova had recited what might have been a new 
and unexpurgated edition of ‘The Affairs of 
Anatol” with just a suggestion of Casanova, 
that the hero of her absorbing narrative could 
obtain a hearing. 

“Spirinova, listen to me,” he said earnestly. 
‘My interest in the daughter of this here 
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Mr. Gollub the garment manufacturer is strictly 
business.” 

‘‘Sdetzo!” Spirinova cried again. 

“Yes, that is so,” he assured her, “and I'll 
tell you right now, Spirinova, if you are going 
to say is that so every time I am trying to give 
you an advice which would put us on easy 
street for anyhow a year or two, y’understand, 
there’s a lot of managers like Behrensohn and 
Gitlitz which would run away with this here 
proposition.”’ 

‘“Sdetzo!” Spirinova exclaimed finally. 
“Well, the trouble with you is you are a vis- 
ionary, Spirinoff. You see the girl’s father 
paying two thousand dollars for an appear- 
ance at Carnegie Hall or something. These 
are high ideals which you've got it, Spirinoff. 
They are too high by fifteen hundred dollars. 
He told me himself he is willing to go five hun- 
dred dollars that the girl should become a fin- 
ished artist and not a cent more. Also he 
expects that with five hundred dollars a musical 
education, right away she should get an en- 
gagement to sing by anyhow three hundred and 
fifty dollars a week. He says he figures that 
for fifty dollars she could learn it stenography 
and make a minimum of thirty-five dollars a 
week, and for ten times that much education 
she should ought to draw down ten times so 
much wages. This here Gollub, he ain’t an 
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artist like you and me. He is a business man, 
a shopkeeper. All he thinks of is money— 
money. What does he care about art?” 

Spirinova drew the folds of what had once 
been a bright-coloured kimono around her. 

“Three hundred and fifty a week,” she re- 
peated, ‘“‘and for this I should charge only five 
hundred dollars. Money! ‘That is the whole 
thing in America!” 

She sat down heavily and rested her fore- 
head on her clenched fist in a posture appro- 
priate to the third act of “Pique-Dame’”’ by 
‘T’schaikovsky, from which she was aroused by 
the entrance of Lou Spear, for his age—nine- 
teen going on twenty—one of the best eccentric 
dancers in small-time vaudeville. 

‘Howdy, folks,” he said, and then observ- 
ing that his mother was plunged in heavy third- 
act gloom, he raised his eyebrows at his father 
and nodded sideways in the direction of his 
mother. ‘“‘What’s biting her?” he asked, and 
Madame Spirinova’s head began to nod slowly. 

“America!” she exclaimed. ‘“That’s a coun- 
try! Respect for parents, there is none. Ear- 
nestness, art, study, what is it?’ She brought 
her hands together in a gesture of despair, and 
then pressed them both to where an operatic 
convention has localized the human heart, at 
the point where the descending colon leaves the 
transverse colon. “ ‘What’s biting me?’ says 
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my only son, and the father stands by yet !’’ she 
exclaimed bitterly. 

“Well, what is biting you?’ Lou Spear in- 
sisted. 

“The boy’s got right, Spirinova,” Spirinoft 
said. ‘‘You’re making a big fuss over noth- 
ing. Anybody coming in here right now would 
think the way you look that we’ve just got a 
dispossess or something.” 

“Well, if that’s what’s eating her,” Lou 
Spear interrupted, “she can make her mind 
easy. I’m to sign up today with Al Zinberg 
for a hundred and fifty per.” 

“A hundred and fifty per!” Spirinova 
shrieked. “And this is my reward that from 
ten years old I got him lessons from Lebedeft 
what taught already Pavlowa, and from Rez- 
wetzoft which he give Mordkin all he knew. 
A hundred and fifty per! Vsyo otnyal oo 
minyal’’ 

“Whatever that may mean!” Lou added. 
‘‘And whatever it does mean, a hundred and 
fifty per ain’t to be sneezed at.” 

“Ach!” Spirinoff cried, flipping his mght 
hand at his son. ‘Don’t pay no attention to 
her, Louis. Everybody should have such a 
misfortune that their son makes a hundred 
and fifty dollars a week at nineteen.” 

“For a single it ain’t bad,’ Lou admitted, 
modestly, “‘and Al Zinberg says if I could find 
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someone as snappy and good-locking as me to 
team up with, he could get four hundred like 
that.” : 

That was expressed by snapping his fingers 
lightly, but Spirinova snapped her fingers with 
the greater force of a long experience in the 
role of Carmen. . 

‘You should ought to get six hundred, seven 
hundred,” cried the champion of art in its 
struggle with money. ‘‘My cld confrére Biel- 
awsky has got his boy Gregor by a musical 
show which opens next week, seven hundred 
and fifty per with a dancing partner which I 
give you my word, Spirinoff, if they would un- 
derstand in this country what the art of danc- 
ing really is, y'understand, she couldn’t be not 
even a figurante or coryphée.”’ 

“You mean Biel and Moran?” Lou asked, 
and Spirinova nodded. “Well, let me tell you 
something, mommer,”’ he continued. ‘I don’t 
know what them two things is she couldn’t be, 
but she could be my dancing partner tomorrow 
and I could draw down a thousand per for the 
double with any show, because with her face 
and shape she could fall over her feet every 
ten seconds and still get notices above Will 
Rogers.” 

“That’s what I am telling your mother,” 
Spirinoff said. “Last night there comes here 
a Mr. Max Gollub and his daughter which he 
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wants her she should be a singer. In fifteen 
minutes they would come back for mommer’s 
decision is she going to train her!” 

“Will I train a voice so big that it wouldn’t 
fill already a telephone booth?” Spirinova de- 
manded. 

‘Let it zot fill a telephone booth,” Spirinoff 
retorted. ‘With her face and shape she 
couldn't sing above a whisper, and the audi- 
ence would think they’d been listening to Schu- 
mann-Heink or anyhow Galli-Curci.”’ 

“Before your own son you ain’t ashamed to 
say this,” Spirinova cried, her jealousy flam- 
ing up anew. 

Lou whistled significantly. “So that’s it, is 
it?’ he said. 

“Louis!” Spirinova cried. “You've got busi- 
ness to attend to by your contract, ain't it? I 
must get dressed if I am to see this here Gol- 
lub and his daughter.” 

“JT don’t sign no contracts till this after- 
noon,” Lou said, taking off his overcoat, ‘‘so 
I guess I'll look ’em over, too.” 

Spirinova raised both her arms in the tradi- 
tional grand-opera appeal to high heaven. 

“The apples don’t fall far from the tree,” 
she said, and swept angrily from the room. 

“This young girl must be a humdinger,” Lou 
remarked after his mother had slammed her 
bedroom door behind her. 
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Spirinoff lighted a cigarette. “It ain’t proper 
I should discuss such things with you Louis,’ 
he said, “but she is peaches and cream, Louis, 
and if I could make a contract with her like 
Gitlitz and Behrensohn has made with one or 
two singers I could tell you about, I would get 
a commission on her salary for life, Louis. 
And it won’t be a small salary, neither.” 

“But if she ain’t got no voice ” Louis 
began. 

Spirinoff waved the index-finger of his right 
hand. ‘That's what your mommer says,” he 
interrupted, “but she’s got a voice, all right. 
It’s a small voice and it needs training; that’s 
all.” He puffed seriously at his cigarette. 
‘Also she’s got stage presence and tempera- 
ment, too, but your mommer can’t see it,” he 
concluded. “She’s crazy with jealousy.” 

‘She is crazy,” the nineteen-year-old Louis 
declared, “‘to be jealous of you at your age.” 

Spirinoff nodded. “I’m an old man, Louis,” 
he said bitterly. ‘I’m pretty near forty-three.” 

As a matter of fact, Louis thought his father 
was only forty-one, and it came to him as quite 
a shock that he must cherish the old folks 
while he still had them with him. He there- 
fore proffered Spirinoff the cigar which Al Zin- 
berg had handed out to bind the contract he 
had verbally made with Louis, and supple- 
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mented this gift by patting his old or at least 
rapidly aging father on the shoulder. 

“No one would guess it on you at that,” he 
said encouragingly. 

The elder Spirinoff murmured his thanks. 
‘You're a big comfort to your mommer and 
me in our old age, Louis,” he said, ‘in particu- 
lar your mommer, which she will be forty-two 
next Monday, Louis, and if this here Miss 
Gollub has got only half her pep and ambition, 
y understand, she would be already a sensation.”’ 

Here Spirinoff heaved a profound sigh. 

“If only your mommer was a little more sim- 
patica, Louis!” he said. ‘‘What couldn’t she 
have been in Riga if she hadn’t thrown the 
plano partitur of ‘Forza del Destino’ at the 
régisseur? It was the same way in Nini. 
‘Spirinova,’ I says, ‘ you are going too far,’ I 
says. ‘You cannot call a maestro d’orchestra a 
dirty dog,’ I says, ‘ not in the middle of a per- 
formance, anyhow,’ and the results was they 
didn’t renew her contract.” 

What further details of Spirinova’s career 
he could have disclosed were interrupted by a 
ring at the door-bell. 

“‘HYere they are now, Louis,” he said, rising 
wearily, but when a moment later he opened 
the door leading into the hallway of the sixth 
floor in the Second Avenue apartment building 
in which the Spirinoff family housed its artistic 
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pursuits, including its cuisine and laundry work, 
there stood revealed not the fascinating Miss 
Gollub and her father, but a figure much less 
decorative than either. It was that of Sergei 
Bielawsky, formerly basso profundo of the 
Harkow Opera, later proprietor of the defunct 
Bielawsky Conservatory of Music on East 
Fourth Street and finally the occupant of the 
table nearest the stove in the Café de la Paix, 
corner of Twelfth Street and Second Avenue. 

“Strasvouitie! Strasvouitie!’ he cried in a 
voice whose resonance had at one time cracked 
the filaments in the electric light bulbs of the 
Harkow Opera. It had been in no wise im- 
paired by American cigarettes and it had even 
been intensified by a long indulgence in post- 
war whisky, fumes of which blended with the 
odour of fried onions—always the harbinger 
of meal-time in a Second Avenue apartment 
house. 

‘‘Bielawsky,”’ Spirinoff said, ‘“‘we are busy 
and you must excuse us this morning.” 

It was a warm day in April. Nevertheless, 
Bielawsky was wrapped in a fur-lined overcoat, 
buttoned to the neck, and his gray and matted 
hair brushed the top of his astrakhan collar, 
which in twenty years had in fact known no 
other brush and looked it. 

“One moment!” he said. “Only one mo- 
ment I'll detain you.” 
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He edged past Spirinoff and entered the 
large living-room where Louis stood to greet 
the feminine object of his mother’s jealousy. 
That he was disappointed would go without 
saying, but Louis said it notwithstanding. 

“What's he butting in for?” he exclaimed. 

“Louis,”’ Bielawsky said, “you're in luck that 
I find you here.” 

“In rotten luck,” Louis added. ‘‘Which if 
you want to make a touch, Mr. Bielawsky, why 
don’t you go to your boy George ?” 

Bielawsky drew himself up so indignantly 
that the button flew off the neck of his fur 
overcoat and revealed the absence of a necktie 
underneath. 

‘“Spirinoff,” he said, “if your son has no re- 
spect for you, let him have respect at least for 
your friends.” 

Spirinoff shrugged. ‘If you’ve got some- 
thing to say to the boy, go ahead.” 

‘T’ve got nothing to say to him,”’ Bielawsky 
announced with dignity. ‘I would never lower 
myself I should speak to him at all, but Gregor 
says if he wants a job to support him and Miss 
Moran by their new show ‘Be Careful, Girly,’ 
he would give him seventy-five a week and 
eighty-five on the road.” 

Louis broke into a mirthless and to Bie- 
lawsky a most offensive laugh. 

“The word support you can’t stand, I sup- 
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pose,” he said to Louis, ‘‘but believe me, Spir- 
inoff, your boy could support worser dancers 
than Gregor, and as for Miss Moran us 
He broke off suddenly and kissed the tips of 
his fingers with a loud smack. 

“Moran’s all right,” Louis said. “Moran 
don’t have to move a toe. She’s there without 
it, but why a nice girl like that should team up 
with your George, that’s beyond me.” 

“Why not?” Bielawsky demanded. 

‘Because he’s no good, see?” Louis cried. 
‘And so are you.” 

“Louis! Louis!” Spirinoff protested. 

Louis jerked his thumb toward the door. 
“Goon!” he said. “Get»out of here!” He 
turned his back on Bielawsky and sat down just 
as Spirinova entered. 

“Louis!” she exclaimed. ‘How dare you 
talk this way?” She turned to Bielawsky and 
held out her right hand in a well-schooled ges- 
ture of compassion. ‘‘My poor friend!” she 
almost sang. ‘From my heart, I apologize.” 
She was expanding her lungs so as not to inter- 
rupt a long speech with pauses for air when the 
door-bell rang and this time Louis was not 
disappointed. — | 

“Come right in, Mr. Gollub and Miss 
Gollub,” Spirinoff cried as he opened the door. 

He led the way into the living-room, closely 
followed by Mr. Gollub, a short, slight person 
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with a close-clipped mustache, who possessed 
all the outward appearance of forcefulness 
which characterizes an A to K bookkeeper in a 
small commercial bank, combined with bow 
legs. What really impressed people who were 
acquainted with Mr. Gollub and his family, 
however, was the complete omission from Mr. 
Gollub’s personality of any clue by which one 
could deduce the existence of an only daughter 
with the perfection of form and feature of 
Miss Goldie Gollub. 


At forty-one years of age, Madame Spiri- 
nova’s eyes were of a size and brilliancy to be 
envied by a Spanish dancer and copleta singer, 
whose eyes are so much more important to her 
career than her legs or her voice. Compared 
to Miss Gollub’s eyes, however, Spirinova’s 
were as two-penny tallow dips to the large 
chandelier in the Paris Opera. And these eyes 
of Miss Gollub were set in a face so beautiful 
that even Bielawsky felt the influence of it. To 
conceal the absence of collar and necktie, he 
held his fur coat tight round his neck with his 
trembling right hand while his left felt uncon- 
sciously for the monocle that at one time dan- 
gled at his waist; but monocle and waist had 
both disappeared years ago. 

“She is like your wife twenty years ago,” he 
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murmured in Russian to Spirinoff, but the 1m- 
presario was too busy to pay any attention to 
him. 

“You have an audience today, Miss Gollub,” 
he said, nodding toward Louis—‘‘my son 
Louis.” 

Now when Louis had told his parents that he 
could command a higher salary by teaming up 
with a dancing partner as snappy and good- 
looking as himself, he might have been immod- 
est, but he was not untruthful. In fact, had 
Miss Gollub been consulted about it, after 
Louis had acknowledged the introduction with 
his best audience bow, she would have declared 
that Louis had understated the matter. At any 
rate, she blushed vividly, and when the tide of 
admiring colour had retreated, her cheeks so 
vividly contrasted with the pure whiteness of 
her neck and forehead that Madame Spirinova 
was compelled to nudge her husband from a 
rapt contemplation of Miss Gollub into profes- 
sional activity. 

“Spirinoff,” she said, “what are you stand- 
ing? Get from the music cabinet ‘Deh Vieni, 
Non Tardar’” 

A frightened look came into Miss Gollub’s 
brown eyes. “I can’t sing that in front of all 
these people,” she protested. 

‘You sang it very nice yesterday,” Spirinoff 
assured her. 
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‘‘And as you sang yesterday, so you will sing 
again today,” Spirinova said with an equivocal 
smile. “And this gentleman here will listen to 
you.” 

Here Mr. Gollub for the first time asserted 
himself. ‘‘Where does he come in?” he in- 
quired. “I thought this morning we would fix 
up the terms and so forth, Mr. and Mrs. Spiri- 
noff and myself together without family or 
friends—ain’t it ?”’ 

Spirinova swept back her wavy hair with a 
heavily but not expensively jewelled hand. “It 
don’t go so quick, Mr. Gollub,” she said. “I 
want this gentleman he should also express an 
opinion on your daughter’s voice. He’s an 
expert.’’ 

Bielawsky, still clutching his coat, bowed 
impressively. 

“One expert at a time, Mrs. Spirinoff,” Gol- 
lub said. “I am hiring you as an expert, ain’t 
I, Mrs. Spirinoff ?” 

Bielawsky cleared his throat, but without 
materially decreasing the rasping quality of his 
voice. ‘‘Madame Spirinova and I have been 
for years fellow artists,” he explained. “As 
her friend, I give my services for nothing. You 
are welcome to my opinion of your daughter’s 
voice.” 

Gollub nodded. “I’m satisfied,” he said; 
“only one thing I must got to tell you. This 
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thing has got to be settled right here and now. 
I’ve wasted enough time away from the store, 
Mrs. Spirinoff.” 

Spirinova winced at this repeated American- 
ization of her surname, but she smiled amiably 
at Mr. Gollub nevertheless. 

“Tt will be settled quickly now,” she de- 
clared, and seating herself at the ancient con- 
cert grand piano which filled a good quarter of 
the room, she played in perfunctory fashion the 
opening measures of the Mozart aria. 

Miss Gollub stood with her arm _ out- 
stretched on the side of the piano, and with her 
beautiful head bent as though collecting herself 
for a splendid piece of artistry. At the end of 
the brief piano introduction, she lifted her face, 
flushed and animated, and as her lips aa 
she exposed a perfect set of teeth. 

If, Bielawsky reflected, she produced a tone 
one-tenth as grateful to the ear as the picture 
she presented was to the eye, nothing could 
prevent the eclipse of Jeritza. With an encour- 
aging nod, however, Spirinova signalled Miss 
Gollub to begin singing, and at the first note 
Jeritza was safe. Moreover, in the present 
state of Miss Gollub’s vocal development, not 
only was Jeritza safe, but the lowliest chorus 
lady of the Metropolitan ensemble had nothing 
to fear from Miss Gollub’s competition either. 

Indeed, as the aria proceeded, such was the 
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effect of Miss Gollub’s crude singing on Bie- 
lawsky that he released his grasp on the neck 
of his overcoat and shamelessly revealed his 
soiled and collarless shirt. 

‘Well, you can’t have everything,” he said 
at the conclusion of the song, “‘so I will say 
good morning to you, Mr. Gollub.”” He rose 
to his feet and started from the room. 

‘““Wait a minute,” Louis cried. “You ain’t 
said what you think of this lady’s voice.” 

“What voice?” he said. ‘Was there a voice 
around here? If there was, I didn’t hear it.” 

Miss Gollub’s eyes filled with tears and she 
clasped her hands miserably. 

“Is that sol’? Louis exclaimed. ‘Well, I 
think she sings swell.” 

Bielawsky laughed a hoarse, insulting guf- 
faw. “You think!” he jeered. ‘Since when 
Was your son a critic of singing, Spirinova?”’ 

‘““Ask me, not her,” Louis said. ‘I’ve been 
listening to more kinds of singing in the past 
fifteen years than this here Gatti-Casazza. 
Singing and scrapping goes on in this house in 
day and night shifts, Bielawsky, and the only 
idea of singing everybody’s got around here is 
that it should sound like hollering in an empty 
barrel. ‘That’s what all you foreigners think.” 

“Foreigners!” Spirinoff and Spirinova ex- 
claimed with more accord than was usual in 
their marital conversation. 
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“Foreigners !’’ Louis repeated. ‘‘That’s what 
I said. When it comes to singing, calling each 
other by your right names, wearing collars and 
neckties and living like human beings, you folks 
ain’t begun to emigrate yet. You're still in the 
old country.” 

Bielawsky turned to Louis’s mother. ‘‘Ain’t 
you got no control over your own son, Spiri- 
nova?” he asked. 

“Say, listen,” Louis broke in. ‘This lady’s 
name is Mrs. Spirinoff, and you’ve got to call 
her by it when I’m around.” 

Mr. Gollub began to perspire with timidity 
and signalized his impending departure by slap- 
ping his derby hat on his head with a loud tam- 
bourine-like noise. 

‘Nu, Goldie,” he said to his daughter, “I 
guess we'll be going.” - 

“What for?’ Louisedemanded. “Youvain!t 
even begun to talk terms yet.” 

‘“Terms!’? Gollub murmured. ‘‘What terms? 
Do you suppose for one minute I would pay 
even two cents to someone for teaching my 
daughter singing when this here expert says 
she ain’t got no voice?” 

Louis snatched Mr. Gollub’s hat from his 
head and threw it on the piano. ‘Do you ex- 
pect your daughter to have a foreign voice or 
an American voice ?” he asked. 

Mr. Gollub shrugged. ‘‘A voice is a voice,” 
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he said, “whether it’s domestic or imported.” 

‘““That’s where you make a big mistake,” 
Louis retorted, seating himself at the piano. 
‘‘Now, come, Miss Gollub, this here Mozart 
died a couple of hundred years ago. Get onto 
a live one, like this.” He began to play the 
song hit of a recent Broadway success. 

‘Louis!’ Spirinova cried. “Please! Not in 
this house!” 

“Why not?” Louis asked. “Miss Gollub 
don’t object. I'll bet she sings it, too.” 

Miss Gollub nodded. 

‘Then go ahead, and show ’em what you can 
do,’”’ Louis said. “Shoot!” 

The next moment Miss Gollub had worked a 
remarkable transformation in the appearance 
and manner of everybody in that room. Once 
more Bielawsky clutched the collar of his coat 
and fumbled for the monocle that was no 
longer there. 

Spirinoff, who up to then had been quite 
crushed, straightened himself in his chair and 
smiled happily. Even Spirinova forgot to be 
the tragedy queen and looked interested, for as 
an artist she could appreciate any manifestation 
of the vocal art, and within its narrow limits 
Miss Gollub’s interpretation of a trite Broad- 
way song hit was a most artistic performance. 

She sang two of the three stanzas with the 
refrain, her eyes sparkling and her body sway- 
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ing to the seductive rhythm of the accompani- 
ment, but before playing the introduction to the 
remaining stanza, Louis paused. 

‘“‘There’s a dance goes at the end of this last 
verse,” he said. “Do you think you could 
make it in that space there?” He indicated the 
rug on which Miss Gollub stood. 

“You didn’t say you could dance, did you, 
Miss Gollub ?” Spirinoff asked. 

‘She don’t have to say it,’’ Louis broke in. 
‘T know she can dance. Ain’t that right, Miss 
Gollub ?”” 

Again Goldie nodded, and flashed so bril- 
liant a smile at Louis that he played the first 
measures of the accompaniment in the wrong 
key and had to begin all over again. 

“The dance’ll be a repeat of the whole num- 
ber,’ he announced, and two minutes later, 
when Miss Gollub sank flushed and breathless 
onto the sofa, he turned triumphantly to 
Bielawsky. 

‘Why don’t you offer her seventy-five a week 
to support Biel and Moran?” he said. 

‘T've got nothing to say against this lady’s 
dancing,” Bielawsky replied. ‘‘She dlqanas A- 
number-one.” 

‘And she’s got a light soprano of a good 
range also,” Spirinoff declared. 

‘For operetta,” Spirinova added firmly, 
“not for grand opera.” 
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‘Absolutely not,” Bielawsky agreed. “And 
what’s more, Spirinoff, this is such a voice 
which she’s got it, that if you train a voice like 
this, y'understand, you are liable to train away 
what little voice she has got.”’ 

Once more Mr. Gollub violently assumed his 
derby hat and produced a ringing sound which 
seemed to punctuate the negotiations with a 
large black period. 

‘“Then that settles it,” he said. ‘Come on, 
Goldie.” 

But Goldie remained seated on the sofa, 
where, covering her face with her hands, she 
burst into tears. Immediately Louis rose from 
the piano-stool and sat down beside her. 

“Miss Gollub,” he pleaded, “for heaven’s 
sakes, don’t do that.”’ He turned to his father. 
“Pop!” he cried. ‘‘Can’t you do nothing?” 

“Do!” Spirinoff murmured, shrugging his 
shoulders. ‘‘What can I do? The girl would 
make a very snappy Musetta. She could sing 
already such roles like Amina, even if she did 
have to take any note above A with her eye- 
brows. It’s been done before in grand opera, 
and it will be done again. All she needs is 
training, and if she couldn’t make her twenty, 
thirty thousand a year, then I’m crazy.” 

“You are crazy,” Spirinova declared, just as 
Gollub was about to remove his hat. ‘Let the 
girl dance. That’s her métier.”’ 
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Bielawsky nodded emphatically, and had 
Miss Gollub not at that precise moment in- 
dulged in another and more violent attack of 
weeping it is impossible to say what would have 
been the consequences in view of the unpro- 
tected condition of Bielawsky’s collarless throat. 
Both Lou and his father would probably have 
strangled him, but instead they applied them- 
selves to the more agreeable task of comforting 
Miss Gollub, each patting a shoulder while 
Spirinova trembled with suppressed rage and 
jealousy. 

‘“S’enough, Spirinoff,” she said hoarsely. 
‘Let’s make an end here.”’ 

She turned to Gollub and motioned him to be 
seated with a gesture which usually accompa- 
nied the line “Reste la, Don José.’ Gollub 
promptly removed his hat and sat down. 

“You have heard what my husband said,” 
she began. 

‘And you said it was crazy,” Bielawsky 
broke in. 

‘With some teachers, yes. It is crazy,” 
Spirinova admitted, ‘but with the operatic 
training which I could give her, it is not impos- 
sible that she should make her twenty thousand 
a year,” 

‘And I should pay good money for near- 
impossibilities,’ Gollub said. “Is this the 
idea?” 
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Here Miss Gollub herself created a diver- 
sion by jumping excitedly to her feet. It was 
her first contribution to the argument and it 
was a notable one. 

“What am I?” she demanded. ‘A dummy? 
You're treating me like I couldn’t hear or some- 
thing. Do you suppose for one moment that 
I’d take lessons from this lady now? Not if 
she could make a Melba out of me at fifty cents 
an hour. Come on, pop.” 

Bielawsky laid a detaining and extremely 
dirty hand on her arm. “If,” he began, ‘‘there 
is anything I have said 

“You've said!” she cried. ‘Do you think I 
care what you say or anybody else around here 
—except maybe this boy!” She grasped Lou’s 
shoulder and pressed it affectionately. ‘And 
the chances are, he’s mistaken, too,” she said. 
“TI probably am pretty bad, at that.”’ 

She started for the door with Mr. Gollub 
following, but Lou once more grabbed the 
musical derby hat and this time he held it be- 
hind him. 

‘Now you ain’t going to leave here like 
this,’ he announced. ‘‘You’re going to have 
your lessons, if not from her, from somebody 
else" 

“Sdetzo!”? Spirinova and Mr. Gollub ex- 
claimed in perfect unison. 
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‘And who is going to pay for these lessons?” 
Mr. Gollub continued. 

Louis cleared his throat and glanced at his 
father. “I will,’ he said huskily. 

“You will!” Spirinoff said. ‘From what?” 

“T’ve got in savings-bank right now twelve 
hundred and forty-two dollars,” Lou said. “I 
didn’t turn over all my money to you folks, 
not by a jugful.’” 

Spirinova’s head again became palsied with 
indignation. ‘‘This is the reward I get!” she 
exclaimed. “I suppose also your contract with 
this here Al Zinberg calls for two hundred and 
fifty, not one hundred and fifty.” 

‘“That’s my business,” Louis said. 

“Issit?’’ Spirinovaeretorted. ‘Well, let me 
tell you it’s a law that a mother and father is 
entitled to the earnings of their children.” 

Louis waved both his hands at his mother. 
“That idea belongs with calling you Spirinova 
and wearing a fur coat and no necktie,” he 
said. “That's a law which didn’t get by Ellis 
Island, mommer, so get this straight. My 
earnings is my own and I invest them as I 
please, and if I want to stake this lady to a 
thousand dollars so as she can have her voice 
trained, the law is by the Second Avenue 
Municipal Court and everywhere this side of 
the Battery that I’ve got a right to do it.” 

Gollub snatched his hat from Louis’s grasp. 
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“And do you suppose I’d let you pay for my 
daughter’s lessons?” he asked. 

“Why not?” Louis said. 

“Why not!” Gollub exclaimed. “What are 
you? Her husband or something?” 

Louis’s face grew instantly scarlet, but 
Goldie was not at all embarrassed. Indeed, 
she grasped Louis’s moist and trembling hand 
and squeezed it hard. 

“It’s all right,” she said. “I'll get the les- 
sons somehow.” 

For an instant longer she retained Louis’s 
hand, and then with a last dazzling smile, she 
followed her father from the apartment. 

Spirinof, who was lounging in a chair, 
turned wearily to the late basso profundo of 
the Harkow Opera. 

‘“Bielawsky,” he said, almost gently, ‘my 
boy is right. The time is past for Russian com- 
pliments and Russian foolishness. ‘Therefore 
I speak to you in plain Second Avenue English. 
Do me the favour! Get the hell out of here 
and don’t come back.” 

Spirinova rose to at least four inches above 
her normal height and drew a long breath, but 
her husband forestalled her. 

“Koosh!” he bellowed. “I heard enough 
from you, Mrs. Spirinoff. For three dollars a 
family circle seat, and I can have grand opera 
four nights a week by the Metropolitan Opera 
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House. But this is my home and the home of 
my boy here. Go out in the kitchen and get 
for us some lunch.” He pointed to the door. 
“Nu, Bielawsky,” he said, “‘will you get out or 
shall I kick you out ?” 

Bielawsky looked at Spirinova, but in the 
two large tears which began to furrow their 
way down the make-up on her cheeks he found 
little encouragement to stay, and the next mo- 
ment the hall door closed behind him. 

‘“T’phooee!” Spirinoff exclaimed, throwing 
up the windows. ‘The place smells like a dis- 
tillery already.” He sat down by the side of 
his son and placed his arm around the boy’s 
shoulder. ‘“‘Cheer up, Louis,” hesard. “After 
all, it ain’t you which has lost the chance of a 
lifetime.” 

He lighted a cigarette and pei reflectively 
while Spirinova, twisting her handkerchief be- 
tween her hands, watched them. 

‘So you've got in savings-bank twelve hun- 
dred dollars, Louis,” he continued. 

Louis nodded gloomily. ‘Twelve hundred 
and forty-two dollars a the last interest,’ 
he said. , 

Spirinoff again patted his shoulder. ‘TI won- 
der would you lend it me for a year,” he asked 
the boy. 

Madame Spirtnova fairly leaped to her feet. 
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‘Louis!’ she screamed. ‘Don’t do no such 
thing. He’ll gamble with it.”’ 

“You're right,’ Spirinoff . assured her. 
‘‘That’s just what I’m going to do. And I'm 
going to win. I’m going to see that Italiener 
feller, the one who trained the mezzo Giana- 
relli which Behrensohn and Gitlitz now draw 
regularly a commission of anyhow three hun- 
dred a week from her concert engagements 
alone. And I’m going to play in that whole 
twelve hundred and fifty dollars on this Miss 
Gollub. She’s a bet, Louis, a big bet.” 

‘And you would go to this here Jtaliener and 
not give me the chance,” Spirinova wailed. 

Spirinoff smiled sadly. “You had your 
chance and you threw it away,” he declared. 
“You've got this Miss Gollub all wrong. You 
think she’s just a pretty girl and that Louis and 
me see nothing else in her, but you’re mistaken. 
We see in her all sorts of things, and one of 
them is that she’s got just so much high spirits 
like you’ve got it.””. He grabbed her hand and 
patted it gently. ‘‘Why, if you was to give that 
girl lessons, mommer,”’ he said, using that en- 
dearing term for the first time in years, “we 
would got to separate you with policemen yet, 
and besides she wouldn’t learn by you, anyway. 
She just now said so. So come on, Louis, and 
we will get our lunch on the way up-town.”’ 

This time Madame Spirinova clutched at her 
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real heart, not her operatic one. ‘‘Up-town!” 
she exclaimed. ‘Then you are going to see this 
Italiener?”  Spirinoff nodded. “All right,” 
she said. “I'll go with you.” 

Here Louis intervened. ‘‘You won’t do 
nothing of the kind,” he declared. ‘You've 
got to know it sooner or later, mommer, but 
this is a business matter which concerns me, and 
hereafter you’ve got to keep strictly out of my 
affairs.” 

Harsh as this ultimatum appeared to be, 
however, it was not nearly as shocking as the 
behaviour of George Biel alias Gregor Bie- 
lawsky towards his father Sergei when the 
latter arrived at the table nearest the stove in 
the Café de la Paix at the comner ofsSecond 
Avenue and Twelfth Street. | 

‘For the love of Mike, where’ve you been 
keeping yourself?’ George demanded. ‘I’ve 
been waiting for you for half an hour.” 

“Ach!” Bielawsky exclaimed, flipping the 
fingers of his right hand. ‘The girl ain’t got 
no voice at all.” 

‘What girl ain’t got no voice?’ George de- 
manded. “Are you a bissel meshuggeh or 
something? I sent you over to find out if Louis 
would accept seventy-five a week to join the 
act, and you begin to talk about somebody not 
having a voice.” 

“Gregor!” Bielawsky cried. ‘What comes 
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over you this morning? You got pepper up 
your nose something terrible.” 

‘Well, why don’t you tell me what Louis 
said? George retorted. “If I don’t get Louis, 
I can’t open.” 

‘Why not?” Bielawsky asked. 

“Because I’ve got to break in a new girl,” 
George said gloomily as he drummed the table 
top with his fingers. “Moran quit on me yes- 
terday and I’ve got to have Louis to steady the 
act with a new girl in it, or I can’t open.” 

“Then why didn’t you tell me this before I 
went over there?’ Bielawsky said. ‘Because 
Louis ain’t available no longer. He’s got a 
contract with Zinberg, and [ don’t even know 
the girl’s address, even if I could remember her 
father’s name.” 

“Listen! George inquired. “Have you 
been drinking again?” 

“Did I ever stop?” Bielawsky retorted. 
‘And what has drinking got to do with it? 
The girl ain’t got no voice, I admit, but as a 
dancer, Gregor, she’s there, Gregor, and as a 
looker ”» Bielawsky kissed the tips of his 
fingers with such a moisture of admiration that 
compared with the rest of his hand, they 
seemed quite clean. “Believe me, Gregor,” he 
concluded, ‘‘you will never miss Moran when 
you see this girl once.” 

“When I see this girl once!” George ex- 
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claimed, ‘‘and you don’t know her address even 
if you could remember her name.” 

“But Spirinova could tell us, Gregor,” Bie- 
lawsky said, grabbing his son’s arm. ‘‘Let’s go 
right over and ask her.” 

No sooner had they reached the sidewalk 
than Spirinova herself approached from the 
street corner. -““Good morning, Mrs. Spiri- 
noff,”” George Biel cried jovially, but Spirinova 
assumed an expression of such frigid haughti- 
ness that Bielawsky shivered in his fur coat. 
Moreover, she answered in Russian, a tongue 
imperfectly understood by George Biel. 

‘““My name,” she said, “is Madame Spiri- 
nova. I know nobody called Mrs. Spirinoff.” 

‘Certainly it’s a nice day if that’s what you 
said,’ George assured her. “But if you’ll come 
inside for a moment, I want to talk business to 
you.” 

The effect on Spirinova was electrical. 
‘Business!’ she shrieked. ‘Always business! 
That is the trouble here! All is business, busi- 
ness, business, and where is it the art, the 
beauty ?” 

Bielawsky tried to calm her. ‘Not in the 
street, Spirinova,” he pleaded. 

Gently he thrust her through the doorway of 
the café and a moment later they sat at what 
ought to have been Bielawsky’s voting address, 
the table nearest the stove. 
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‘Bring this lady a cup coffee and some mohn 
kiichen,” he said to the waiter, and then he took 
Spirinova’s jewelled fingers and affectionately 
patted the vitreous ornaments which covered 
them. “You have much to distress you this 
morning, Spirinova,” he said in Russian, but 
Spirinova chose for her answer the vernacular 
of the neighborhood. 

“You bet my life I have,” she said. “What 
the devil you are coming round to my house for 
at eleven o’clock in the morning, I don’t know! 
You are at the bottom of everything. You will 
train the voice away, he says. You dassen’t touch 
such a voice, he says, and this here Jtaliener 
steps in and he trains the girl’s voice, not me.”’ 

“But who gives a button about the girl’s 
voice?’ George Biel interrupted. “Forget 
voices for a minute and listen to me. I’ve got 
to get ahold of that girl before two o’clock this 
afternoon, and I want her name and address.” 

Madame Spirinova grew at once strangely 
calm, not to say suspicious. “What for?” she 
asked. 

“What’s the difference, what for?’ Bie- 
lawsky began, but his son brushed him aside. 

“Why beat bushes around?” he broke in. 
“Miss Moran has walked out on me and I want 
to get that girl for a dancing partner, Mrs. 
Spirinoff. Therefore, Mrs. Spirinoff, for any 
services which you give me toward getting 
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ahold of her this afternoon, I will pay you a 
generous commission.” 

“Oh, you will, will you!” Spirinova said. 
‘And suppose I was to tell you that I wanted 
to get for my own son, as a dancing partner, 
this here Miss Gollub.”’ 

Bielawsky slapped the table with his open 
palm. ‘“Gollub!” he cried. ‘“That’s the name, 
and the father is in the garment business. [| 
remember it all now.’ 

With what musicians call splendid ated 
Bielawsky and his son rose from the table, leav- 
ing Spirinova to a solitary consumption of her 
coffee and cake and a no less solitary payment 
of the ensuing bill. But where Bielawsky and 
son were at a disadvantage was in the matter 
of being obliged first to consult the classified 
telephone directory, only to find that Mr. Gol- 
lub was not listed for the reason that he manu- 
factured ladies’ suits under the firm name of 
the Eagle Mfg. and Importation Company. 

And since there was nothing in Mr. Gollub’s 
personality which would suggest that imperial 
bird, the eagle, as even a registered trade- 
mark, Bielawsky and his son were also. obliged 
to consult members of the garment industry be- 
fore they ascertained that Mr. Gollub’s first 
name was Aaron and that he resided at River- 
side Drive and 108th Street. It was there- 
fore more than three hours later before they 
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alighted from a bus at that windy corner, and 
by bribing the elevator boy of the Gollub apart- 
ment house, presented themselves at the Gollub 
doorway unannounced. 

Even before they rang the Gollub bell, they 
could detect the sound of voices in the Gollub 
apartment, and one of these voices possessed 
the timbre of an operatic mezzo soprano. 
Consequently, when the Gollub maid opened 
the door, they brushed unceremoniously past 
her, for they conceived that this was no time for 
delaying formalities. They were quite right. 

‘Suppose you did promise the [taliener, pop- 
per,’ said this mezzo soprano voice as they 
entered. ‘Think, popper, what it means to 
your son and this sweet girl.” 

‘It means fifteen hundred a week—that’s 
what it means,”’ said a brassy and quite unculti- 
vated baritone which issued from a face that 
might be described as of steel construction 
throughout, both fire- and burglar-proof, and 
which with a sinking of his indurated heart, 
George Biel immediately recognized as that of 
Al Zinberg, a vaudeville agent who specialized 
on high-priced dancers. 

“Furthermore,” Zinberg continued, “I got 
the low-down from reliable parties that on ac- 
count of this here split between Biel and 
Moran, the act is out of ‘Be Careful, Girly,’ 
and if you say the word, Miss Gollub, you and 
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Lou are in, and a big hit before you rehearse 
even.” 

Goldie sat on a sofa next to her proposed 
dancing partner and unconsciously their fingers 
were entwined in as ardent a clasp as when last 
they met three hours before. 

“But mommer J/eben,”’ Spirinoff protested, 
and such was the change his feelings had under- 
gone since noon that he, too, clasped the gilded 
fingers of Spirinova, ‘‘suppose Mr. Gollub 
should object to his daughter travelling round 
the country with our boy.” 

Mr. Gollub, who had been hastily summoned 
from his place of business, stood looking at the 
steamers of the United States Shipping Board 
which were plainly visible from Mr. Gollub’s 
front windows. To Mr. Gollub they seemed 
to be his daughter’s ships and they were all 
coming home freighted with precious jewels. 

‘“How old did you say your son was?” he 
asked Spirinova. 

“He’s nineteen,” she said, “but then his pop- 
per and me was married when we was eighteen 
even.” 

Mr. Gollub turned and surveyed the young 
people sitting on the sofa at the precise moment 
when Bielawsky and son tiptoed down the hall 
and closed the door behind them. 

“Well!” Gollub said as though thinking 
aloud. ‘‘Why not?” 
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